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BUFFALO'S PURCHASES of the SEASON 
Important Acquisitions Follow the Albright Gallery's Plan 


rYVHE purchase policy of the Albright Art 

| Gallery was initiated to some extent by my 
predecessors. When | arrived, about nine years 
ago, it was known for one of the best collections 
of modern sculpture in the country, on the side 
of course, of the progressive moderns. The fact 
that we have very little money and are there- 
fore unable to buy many first class paintings led 
us to concentrate on some field in which it was 
possible to buy the best. This we found in mod- 
ern sculpture. Such purchases as the Renoir oil 
Vere et enfant (illustrated on the frontis- 
piece), which we bought in May, and our Claude 
lorrain, have been exceptions. The Renoir, for 
instance, represents a saving of funds over a 
period of years. 

Sculpture has the further advantage of being 
especially suited to our Gallery, the main beauty 
of which is a large and well proportioned court, 
in which the warm, natural light given by the 
all-over skylighted roof, together with the fresh 
air and view of the lake obtained through the 
large doors, suggest the atmosphere of the sculp- 
ture court of Classic times. 

Purchases made during the last year in this 
department include a very fine Chinese stone 
chimera, a Javanese head from Borobudur and 
a Cycladic idol 

The dating of the chimera presents a difficult 
problem. The conventionalized carving of the 
wings and back creates a strong contrast with 
the sinuous motion of the muscles under the 
skin and the vigorous thrust forward of the 
body. Our chimera will have to be compared 
with the small Han bronzes as well as with the 
decoration on mirrors of the period, before we 
may be definite as to its date. The Han chimera 
in the Louvre is quite different in style, much 
chunkier as | remember it. Ours is claimed to 
be third century A.D., and to come from the 
tomb of Prince Ts’ao in T’eng-hsien, Shantung 
province. Dr. Hummel, of the Library of Con- 
gress, to whom we have applied for information 
writes that the local gazetteer of this region, 
compiled in 1716, records a tomb of such a 
prince and dates it in the San Kuo period, Three 
Kingdoms, or earlier. 

lhe Cyladic idol presents an interesting com- 
parison with Sumerian (3000-2000 B.C.) votive 
images, of which the Gallery obtained a fine 
example three years ago. Curiously enough, both 
have something in common, especially in the 
frontal position of the figure which stands with 
arms carried over the breasts, suggesting a wor- 
shipper before a shrine. In neither instance are 
these sculptures really “primitive,” although they 
are classified as such by tradition. Their refine- 
ment presupposes a long period of creation up 
to that point. The modeling of the idol is espe- 
cially subtle, and although we do not know its 
exact utility, to use Cézanne’s words, “the artist 
has created a world parallel to nature,” a world 
that exists in its own right, in terms of the 
human figure. Such idols are thought to be 


BY GORDON WASHBURN 


DIRECTOR OF THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY 


goddesses or votive images of worshippers. | 
am inclined to accept the latter view since the 
feeling is rather that of a human being standing 
before a revelation than that of a deity with 
power over man 

[he Gallery has tended from the beginning 
to buy modern paintings. One of my predeces- 
sors, especially, was very active, and often suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the first exhibition in this 
country for contemporary artists popular abroad 
Frequently, since we cannot at the moment 
buy examples of every period, where an artist 
goes through the natural process of development 
we tend to buy a mature work of a genius rather 
than his first tentative expression. How great 
is the pleasure given by maturity may be seen 
in the Renoir just acquired. Painted in 1910 
while Renoir was staying in the neighborhood 
of Munich it was, according to Meier-Graefe 
considered by the artist to be one of his best 
works. Florisoone points out that the Classic 
element in Renoir’s personality becomes fully 
realized in his later paintings. In these canvases 


ACQUIRED BY THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY FROM YAMANAKA & COMPANY 
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one feels that the artist is producing images 
much as a symphony gives them to us, first in 
one formation and then another. There is no 
essential difference in Renoir’s mind between 
the different parts of the visual world—such as 
chairs, human beings, trees, flowers—all are the 
temporary formations of matter. These forma- 
tions have taken shape in images only to dis- 
solve again and to assume other forms. The 
only thing that remains stable is the life force 
itself. In other words, whereas in the beginning 
Renoir is a reporter, a marvelous journalist who 
describes different phenomena in definite terms; 
as he grows older, his art becomes abstract: he 
sees that nothing is permanent, nothing exact, 
though he continues to take as much joy as 
formerly in these apparitions which are tempo- 
rary physical phenomena. 

Of course it is this very abstraction, which is 
created by the mind out of a belief in the im- 
permanence of any physical phenomena, that 
gives to a particular portrait such as this of 
Madame Thurneyssen and her daughter the uni- 
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1, ratne than st i the 1 ( 
model. It also brings a certain god-like abst 
tion into Renoir’s point of view which makes 

s look t these two hun « is through the 
eves oO! one no surveys ne n ( scne ( ot 
the universe 

Another recent purchase this time for the 

Room of Contemporary Art the Soutine 

Bell hop lhe artist sees the tragedy of this 


young lad, who calls your taxi outside Maxine’s 
restaurant in Paris, in terms of a victim of so 


cial evils. The red of the uniform, as in so many 


of Soutine’s paintings, becomes a bl 


ig ood red, and 
thus appears to take on the further significance 
of spilled human blood, the spilling of which 
humanity will have to expiate 

\ new emphasis was given to the buying policy 
of the Gallery by the creation of a special fund 
for purchases of contemporary art by Mr. Sey- 
mour H. Knox and his family, a little more 
than a year ago. Primarily designed to give a 
flexibility which is usually precluded from mu- 
seum purchasing, this fund has enabled the 
Gallery to buy some outstanding examples of 
modern painting, as well as some of more tenta- 
tive character which may or may not stand the 
test of time 

Among the more than thirty works already 
acquired are a luminous flower painting by 
Douanier Rousseau which is signed and dated 
1910 and was formerly in the collection of Count 
Sandor; a fine landscape and a forceful portrait 
by Rouault; a charming pastel drawing of a 
baby by Renoir; the Derain portrait (illustrated 
in THe Art News for December 16, 1939); a 
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ACQUIRED BY THE ALBRIGHT ART GALLERY 
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CHAIM SOUTINE: A TRAGIC “BELL-HOP” 


Modigliani full-length portrait; a gory carcass 
of beef by Soutine, as well as paintings by Chiri- 
co, Redon, Utrillo, Dufy, Miro, Matisse and 
Chagall. The American group includes Kane, 
Kuniyoshi, Lebduska, Prendergast and Branch- 
ard, while Matthew Smith, Christopher Wood 
and Henry Moore are represented in the English 
school. According to the conditions governing 
the fund, any of these may be exchanged or sold 
at any time, at the discretion of the Director. 

This fund for contemporary art not only holds 
out the opportunity of backing a few young 
horses as yet unknown to the general public, with 
the possibility in this way of acquiring a few 
winners among the outsiders running at high 
odds, but it also permits the Gallery to go one 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Great Drawings ©& 
[lluminated Mss. of 


a lhousand Years 


BY ALFRED M. FRANKFURTER 


AN EXHIBITION Held on the Occasion of 
A the New York World’s Fair 1940” is the un- 
assuming and hardly adequate title the Pierpont 
Morgan Library has given the lavish display of 
the group of its treasures—illuminated manu- 
scripts, drawings, bookbindings, letters and doc- 
uments—which is to be concurrent (except dur- 
ing August, when the Library is closed for the 
month) with the manifestation on Flushing 
Meadows that has supplied such an inspiration 
for the second year. Though these selections of 
wide, eclectic range from the Morgan Library’s 
riches are primarily intended to make them 
known to visitors to New York brought here by 
the Fair, they ought equally to be called to the 
attention of resident laity for the opportunity to 
see something of a collection ordinarily arranged 
and reserved for study by scholars. As a matter 
of fact, the Library has lately been extending its 
activities well beyond that cloistered sphere, and 
it seems fitting to remark the fact here at the 
termination of the most vigorous season it has 
yet enjoyed. In addition to a series of program- 
matic exhibitions more specialized and purpose- 
ful than the necessarily popular nature of these 
World's Fair collations, its public contacts have 
just been enlarged by a remarkable course of 
lectures by Dr. Edgar Wind of the Warburg 
Institute, London, under the joint aegis of New 
York University and the Morgan Library. On 
the “Iconography of the Italian Renaissance,” 
these lectures uniquely illustrated the relation- 
ship between art and humanistic studies to the 
incomparable enrichment of both. Unusual testi- 
mony to their success was the large number of 
scholars and connoisseurs who were regular audi- 
tors together with the graduate university stu- 
dents, all of whom, including the writer, owe the 
Library a great debt for making available a fund 
of knowledge that might not otherwise have been 
attainable. And this is but one of the phases with 
which Miss Greene is genially administrating the 
institution, whose charter specifies, among other 
functions, that it is “. . . to disseminate and con- 
tribute to the advancement of useful information 
and knowledge,” in the best sense of the present 
day. 

The wealth of the present exhibition extends 
over so wide a scope of chronological and geo- 
graphic points of origin that it is more easily 
alluded to than described. Many of the greatest 
illuminated Mss. in America and the proudest 
of the Morgan possessions are among the thirty- 
six, dating from the ninth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury which are opened to their most interesting 
pages, while a solitary book not written but 
printed is included, appropriately, in this year 
of the five-hundredth anniversary of the inven- 
tion of movable type, a Gutenberg Bible print- 
ed on vellum. Forty-four master drawings, from 
the roots of the Renaissance in Italy to the 
prophetic modernity of William Blake in Geor- 
gian England, line the walls, and a glass case 
holds two paintings—the only panels in the ex- 
hibition—from the rare Bohemian fourteenth 
century school, as well as a great Romanesque 
jeweled and enameled altar triptych by Godefroi 
de Claire. Beyond these, there are fascinating 
bibliophilia in bindings and autograph papers. 


N |LIBRARY’S FESTIVAL for the FAIR 


Since the greater part of the Mss. and draw- 
ings have been commented upon in these col- 
umns on other occasions, | shall confine myself 

4 to those lesser known or shown for the first time, . 
f without intending any slight on the masterpieces 

thus perforce omitted. Two of the exhibits are 

new acquisitions of the Morgan Library which 
y make their bow to the public here. The first is 
an extraordinary parchment bearing a pen-and- 
ink drawing after the fresco of The Holy Family 
Leaving Nazareth executed by followers of 
Giotto in the lower church at Assisi, and mod- 
estly attributed by the Library to a Central 
Italian artist of the fourteenth century. Its fine, 
almost calligraphic line is unsuited to half-tone 
reproduction, but it would be overlooking an 
event in the shape of another trecento drawing 
coming to America to withhold all comment 
until it can be accompanied by a suitable illus- 
tration. If at first glance the long, sure pen 
strokes seem to encompass a mass so solid and 
dimensional that the feeling is that of the end 
rather than the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
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strongly Giottesque in spirit, finally strengthened sit TEl 
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EW artists in the history of French paint- 

ing have achieved the respect and reverence 
of succeeding generations such as that accorded 
to Nicolas Poussin. Ingres termed him “one of 
the greatest painters of the world’; Delacroix 
believed him to be the “most ardent revolution- 
ary in the history of painting” and Cézanne, 
his progeny in the Classical tradition, wished to 
“do Poussin after nature.” In Poussin the Classi- 
cal or pagan sentiments in the French character 
definitely emerged, for he did not merely repro- 
duce the exterior motifs of antiquity but rather 
he made himself a part of the whole philosophy 
and tradition of Greece and Rome. Nor was he 
a vagabond who traveled to Rome in order to 
escape reality, but rather a serious student with 
a tremendous singularity of purpose. His art, 
while it reflects this intellectualism, is never dry 
or academic, because he has accomplished this 
purpose apparently without effort. 

Although typically a Frenchman in his being 
as well as in his art, Poussin spent the whole of 
his artistic life in Rome, except for two unhappy 
years when he was recalled by Cardinal Richelieu 
to decorate a gallery in the Louvre Palace. Ar- 
riving in Rome in 1624, Poussin was able to 
study at first hand the work of Raphael and 
the post-Raphaelite painters which hitherto he 
had known only in engravings. To this he sup- 


RECENTLY ACQUIRED BY THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 
NICOLAS POUSSIN: “VENUS AND MARS,” BRILLIANT IN ITS TITIANESQUE COLOR AND CLASSICAL IN ITS COMPOSITION, CA. 1630 


A GREAT POUSSIN GOES te BOSTON 


BY CHARLES C. CUNNINGHAM 


plemented a direct study of Classical antiquity, 
and his artistic wanderings through the many 
villas, palaces and gardens of Rome with the 
sculptor, Duquesnoy, brought a splendid knowl- 
edge of Graeco-Roman and Roman statues, re- 
liefs and wall paintings. By fortunate chance 
he came into contact with a number of influen- 
tial people and particularly with Cavaliere Cas- 
siano del Pozzo, secretary to Cardinal Barberini 
These meetings brought about a number of com- 
missions which gave him the necessary means 
for support. In the Ludovisi gallery were the 
famous mythologies which Titian had painted 
for Alfonso d’Este of Ferrara, and which had 
been brought to Rome by Cardinal legate Aldo- 
brandini in 1598. Poussin not only greatly ad- 
mired these, but when, in 1638, he heard that 
they were to be sent to Spain, he set about to 
copy at least two of them, one of these copies 
being the Bacchanal at Edinburgh after the 
painting in the Widener Collection begun by 
Bellini and finished by Titian. 

It was these various sources which inspired 
the magnificent large canvas (it measures sixty 
by eighty-four inches) of Mars and Venus which 
has recently been acquired by the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston. Certain elements of the 
composition are derived from Roman sarcophagi 
and in particular the River Goddess at the right 
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whose prototype is the Sleeping Ariadne type 
of nymph found in the Ludovisi relief of the 
Faun and Nymph which is now in the Lateran. 
The River God at the right derives from the 
same origins, while the woman with a large jug 
at the far left might have been inspired by 
the Roman painting of the Aldobrandini nup- 
tials. The cupids unquestionably derive from 
Titian, particularly from the Worship of Venus 
now in the Prado which was familiar to Poussin 
in the Ludovisi Palace. The mood of the paint- 
ing is certainly Titianesque, and the work has 
much of the same sensuousness: that one finds 
in the bacchanals and mythologies of Titian, 
but the ordered arrangement of gesture and pose 
finds its parallel in Raphael and the Mannerists. 
The composition and the whole construction of 
the work, however, is Poussin’s own, in the cal- 
culated balance of design and the logical way 
in which each figure fits into its proper place. 
lhe canons of Classical art are brilliantly exem- 
plified here. Unlike many of Poussin’s works, 
color plays a definite part in the composition, 
for the brilliant hues of the Titian Bacchus and 
{riadne in the National Gallery and the Bellini- 
Titian Bacchanal in the Widener Collection must 
have been very fresh in his mind. The strong 
blues of the drapery of the cupid sharpening 
(Continued on page 18) 
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Illustrating the 
History of a Notable 
Craft:Lhe Porcelain 
of GeorgianEingland 


BY MARVIN CHAUNCEY ROSS 


HE Walters collection of European porce- 
lains ranks as one of the finest in America. 
Unfortunately, due to lack of space, little can be 
on permanent display, and now, for the first 





EXHIBITED AT THE WALTERS ART GALLERY 
LONGTON HALL VASE BY WM. LITTLER 


time, the collection of English pottery and porce- 
lain is exhibited in its entirety 

Porcelain so intrigued Europeans when it first 
reached them from China after long precarious 
journeyings, that they spent fortunes collecting 
it. The secret of making it was long guarded by 
the Chinese and at first the Europeans could 
only produce a pseudo-porcelain in milk-white 
glass as at Venice in the sixteenth century. 
Finally, in 1709, Johann Boettger working at 
Dresden discovered how to make it, and work- 
men from his factory carried the knowledge all 
over Europe for each country was anxious 
to produce it in order to stop the flight of 
capital abroad—even in those days a serious 
matter. 

England was nearly half a century behind 





EXHIBITED AT THE WALTERS ART GALLERY, BALTIMORE 
ROCOCO CHELSEA CANDLESTICK AFTER FALCONET, CA. 1750-70 


other countries in establishing porcelain fac- 
tories. On the continent, kings and princes were 
responsible for starting the factories, but in Eng- 
land it was left to tradespeople who were inter- 
ested in it not as an art, but as a commercial 
venture. The first attempts in England are un- 
recorded: it is not known whether Bow or Chel- 
sea had the first factories. The precedence, how- 
ever, is generally given to Bow. It was here that 
the use of calcined bones was discovered, a dis- 
covery on which all the subsequent history of 
the English porcelain industry is based. Bow 
specialized in domestic ware but produced as 
well a number of fancy pieces, such as candle- 
sticks, figurines and vases. Of especial interest 
in the exhibition is an écuelle—bowl, cover, and 
dish of about 1758-62. The background is dark 
blue with gold designs and reserved panels in 
white with beautifully painted Bow fruit. A 
shepherd and a shepherdess illustrate the figures 
from the factory while four elaborate candle- 
sticks composed of figures in boscages show the 
absurd length to which the factories went in 
order to please wealthy patrons. 

Chelsea, on the other hand, was the great met- 
ropolitan factory where the finest decorative 
pieces that England has known were made. Chel- 
sea excels not only for its superb vases and fig- 
ures but also for colors rarely surpassed even 
by the great continental factories. As in all Eng- 
lish factories there were waves of influence, Ori- 


EXHIBITED AT THE 


ental, Meissen and Sévres, under Nicholas 
Sprimont. After the factory was acquired by 
William Duesbury in 1770 and combined with 
his factory at Derby, the new Pseudo-Classic 
design replaced the charming Rococo ones that 
had given old Chelsea such a distinctive touch. 
The collection contains pieces dating from the 
early 1750's up to the Chelsea-Derby period. A 
covered bowl and tray with realistic flowers in 
high relief is an amazing example of the Meissen 
influence at Chelsea. Two candlesticks with the 
principal figures designed after a statuette by 
Falconet must rank high among the more beauti- 
ful products of this factory. A vase on a pedes- 
tal with a view of Chelsea, formerly in the 
Franks collection, is one of two examples, the 
other being in the British Museum. For the 
Chelsea-Derby period, two ice-pails and two 
painted plates probably by Richard Askew, are 
notable. 

In contrast to Chelsea, Worcester catered to 
the gentle folk of the Western counties. They 
continued there the Rococo shapes a decade or 
more after they had gone out of fashion in 
more sophisticated centers. The scale blue with 
exotic birds, the apple greens and the Japans 
from Worcester were admirably adapted to the 
English country homes and fill a place in the 
esteem of collectors that can be replaced by the 
porcelains from no other center. A garniture 

(Continued on page 17) 





WALTERS ART GALLERY 


NEO-CLASSIC DESIGN IN A WEDGWOOD BASALT WARE BOWL AND CANDLESTICKS 
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EXHIBITED AT THE SCHOENEMANN GALLERIES 


WOUWERMAN THE HAWKING PARTY’ 





EXHIBITED AT THE WALKER GALLERIES 


RUELLAN: “THE CAPTAIN’S ROOST” 





EXHIBITED AT THE MILCH GALLERIES 
(ABOVE) GRISWOLD: “SKY VISION” 


(BELOW) ESTHER DAY: “THE ARTIST” 
EXHIBITED AT THE UNITED AMERICAN ARTISTS 


































































































DUTCH MASTERS AT A NEW 
GALLERY 


SHE new Schoenemann Gallery opens an 
‘| exhibition of High Renaissance and Refor- 
mation Dutchmen. There is Dirk Hals, with a 
fine, glowing Conversazione, the feet and legs 
in the figures of which are rhythmically §ar- 
ranged to compose a reverse perspective. Her- 
cules Seghers is represented by an oil with the 
gray tonality and fluid drawing for which he was 
remarkable in that period of careful painting, 
while Daniel Seghers has two flower pieces, aus- 
terer than Van Huysum’s, if not quite so pains- 
taking. 

Another still-life, more motley and Surrealist 
in spirit, is that by Rachel Ruysch. In it you 
will find a blue lizard licking the embryo from 
the inside of an egg; a dead kingfisher; a worm; 
a butterfly; a bee—the whole authenticated by 
Dr. Valentiner and recorded in Smith’s catalogue 
raisonné, 

Similarly authenticated and_ recorded is 
Wouwerman’s Departure of the Hawking Party, 
which was engraved by Moreau. It is a lively 
scene, with little dogs running this way and 
that, and a fountain with two branches of jets 
welding together the central groups. Some putti 
by Jacob de Wit—notice the particularly sad 
and recalcitrant one at the lower right—make a 
nice composition, but the best portrait is by 
Nicholas Maes. In another room, the nineteenth 
century of Corot and of Renoir is represented 
by several works. J. W. L. 


A BALANCED EXHIBITION 
OF REWARDING PICTURES 


HE June show at the Milch Gallery is finely 

balanced with startlingly good pictures. 
Three excellent portraits—Jerry Farnsworth’s 
Sally, sincere, simple, and breathing; Maurice 
Sterne’s Girl from the Italian Quarter; and 
Louis Ritman’s Sadie Bell, with its almost 
“Whistleresque tone and pattern—immediately 
impinge upon one’s consciousness. The Robert 
Philipp Elaine is disappointing, tactilely better 
than usual, but not a picture to look at on a 
hot day, for the essence of it is heavy-lidded, 
the sitter appearing sleepy, and so infecting us. 
The landscapes, particularly Leon Kroll’s fine 
French landscape, with its singing strength and 
Derainesque trees and color, are admirable. One 
would instance those by George Picken, a paint- 
er whom browns, as here in his Fall Landscape, 
always suit; by Edward Bruce, whose Old Mill 
is from his tight enamelled period; and by Sid- 
ney Laufman, whose arrangement of trees is 
most interesting, but monotonous in color. Ver- 
madel Griswold presents in Sky Vision the most 
imaginative painting in the show, a picture that 
is really a vision, four or five white horses stam- 
peding through tinted clouds while below on 
earth a great fire rages. J. W. L. 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS IN A 
GROUP EXHIBIT 


ELECTED American paintings offered by 
S the Walker Galleries during June include 
Doris Lee’s informal, blithe Spillway; Molly 
Luce’s Equinoctial Storm, with its bow to Bryson 
Burrough’s impishness; Hobson Pittman’s two 
romantic studies, each with the familiar red 
plush carpet and Duncan Phyffe furniture that 
would have delighted Margaret Fuller, Spring 
Morning and The Old Maid; Andrée Ruellan’s 
fishy Captain’s Roost; and Richard Blow’s sym- 
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pathetic and perfectly keyed Dachshund. Curry, 
Kuhn, Lucioni, Mechau, Dudley Morris, Vaughn 
Flannery, Alexander James, and Lily Cushing 


Emmet are here, too J. W. L. 


MERITORIOUS WORK IN A 
SHOW BY LOCAL 60 


HATEVER one’s stand as to the theo- 
WU retical basis of artists organizing into a 
labor union, it is impossible to go into the large 
exhibition of the United American Artists at 
Rockefeller Plaza and not feel a quickening of 
the pulse. Large group shows are legendary in 
their capacity to wear out the spirit and the feet, 
and this one numbers well over three hundred 
items. Not all of them measure up to ac- 
cepted standards as works of art; each one, how- 
ever, is the choice of the individual artist, for 
there has been no jury, and every member of 
the union has had a right to exhibit some one 
of his paintings or sculptures. The exhibitions at 
the Hudson Walker and A.C.A. Galleries (re- 
viewed last week) which amplify this large one— 
the first annual exhibition of the organization 
since it became Local 60 of the United Office 
and Professional Worker’s Union—were selected 
by the galleries, and had the charm of being 
smaller and more choice. The large one at Rocke- 
feller Plaza has the impact and stirring quality 
springing from its very lack of restriction. 

These artists feel that to speak in language 
that shall be articulate to their audience is not 
an extraneous problem, but bound up in their 
basic motivation. The enormously widened audi- 
ences which have resulted from the W.P.A. proj- 
ects have wiped out to a great degree the idea 
of individual art patrons, and it is apparent in 
this show that the entente which this group feels 
between itself and an audience which faces simi- 
lar tensions, and struggles in like manner with 
the problems of existence, has resulted in vitality 
and spontaneity rarely found in large exhibitions. 
This reviewer found far too many examples for 
individual comment, so that the list which fol- 
lows is by no means a complete one, even of 
one observer's opinion. The breadth of the scope 
of the group as a whole cannot fail to have a 
very wide appeal. 

Ben Zion’s subdued, but dramatic color in 
Joseph’s Dream is recommended. So is the excite- 
ment felt between its two participants in Stella 
Buchwald’s Conversation. Topical comments 
which pentrate beneath the surface may be found 
in Egri’s Swing, Evergood’s Dance Marathon, 
Frankel’s Gas Station, Gottlieb’s West 12th Street 
and Kallem’s Lindy Hop. Helen Heller in Migra- 
tory Workers deals with human problems in a 
mass; Mervin Jules’ Promised Land shows an- 
other side of the picture. Jean Liberte’s Sea, shot 
with radiant color, Joseph Solman’s Jce Cellar, 
a brilliant semi-abstract pattern, Bernice Pen- 
ners At the Museum, amusing and observant, 
the varied texture of Rice Pereira’s Diagonal, a 
pure abstraction, Moses Soyer’s dramatic por- 
trait of Mura Dehn—these are only a few of 
the works before which one’s step is halted. 
Whatever has inspired these artists, as a group 
or individually, proves its merit on all sides. J. L. 


PLACID FRANCE DEPICTED 
BY IMPRESSIONISTS 


HE summer show at the Durand-Ruel Gal- 
lery is so vivid a reflection of the country- 
side of France as to be painful in its present 
connotations. Light summer breezes, enchanting 
blue skies, and an atmosphere of unalloyed peace 
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NEW RICHES ADDED fo 
the IRANIAN EXHIBITION 


350 Items Enhance the 2500 With Which Tt Opened 


BY PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 
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ROADENING the scope of what was al- or enamelled. The collection includes several 
B ready a highly extensive exhibition, five dated specimens of which the earliest is a dag- 
further collections have been added since its ger dated 1661-2 (1062 H.) lent by Mr. Anton 
opening to the showing of Persian art (reviewed S. Lau 
in THe Art News for April 27) organized by The special gallery devoted to the Safawid and 
the Iranian Institute in the old Union Club later textiles supplements the splendid groups of 
building. Now, in addition to the survey of 6,000 silks and velvets distributed in other galleries, 
years of art in Iran from the earliest times to but it also presents a more systematic series than 
EXHIBITED AT THE DURAND-RUEL GALLERIES the Safawid period, there is on view a group of was possible “ hen the textiles are combined with 
RENOIR: “LA FEMME AU CHAPEAU BLANC” arms and armor, a special gallery of ragiete other types of exhibits. Beginning with an excep- 
and post-Safawid (sixteenth to eighteenth cen tional group of sixteenth century satins, it pro- 
tury) textiles, a gallery of Seldjuk silks of the ceeds through the splendid brocaded taffetas of 
and plenty in its fields and gardens pervade these eleventh and twelfth centuries, two galleries of the time of Shah Abbas the Great, to a remark- 
works by Pissarro, Sisley, Monet and other Im- —= ably fine painted and gilt cotton of the eight- 


eenth century from the collection of the late 
Lillie P. Bliss. 

The two Qajar galleries, at the end of the cor- 
ridor on the third floor, are unexpectedly attrac- 
tive. Admittedly, the last of the great periods 
was past and this was a time of decadence. 
But the minor arts retain a charm, that may 

(Continued on page 17) 


pressionists. Berthe Morisot’s delicate touch is 
eloquent of soft greenery and June hollyhocks in 
one of her landscapes. In another, yellow fields 
of grain, with occasional poppies dotting them 
wave softly up to the group of small buildings 
at the edge of a river. This is a curiously modern 
painting, the sort of thing which American paint- 
ers today love to paint, with its implication of 
small town life set in agricultural districts 

By André is the nostalgic and typically French 
allee of trees, yellow in the first week of autumn 
Pissarro’s view of the Seine with its feeling of 
palpitating river life which bisects that of the 
busy, self-absorbed streets, is one of the most 
poignantly beautiful paintings in the group. 
Only one figure piece appears. It is Renoir’s 
Girl with White Hat, one of his lyrical, spon- 
taneous, and yet solid and earthy studies of the 
opulence of youth. This is not the exhibition for 
Francophiles. : ie 


SELDJUK SILK, GREEN ON RED GROUND 
LENT BY THE TEXTILE MUSEUM OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA TO THE PERSIAN EXHIBITION 


re.’ 
, ’ 


PLACID SURREALISM OF 
KAY SAGE 


OOL, calm and collected are the paintings 
C by Kay Sage at the Matisse Gallery. A 
feeling for space, perspective leading toward in- 
finity that is peaceful and dreamlike in contrast 
to the nightmares of some of the Surrealists, 
invests these paintings with a feeling of being 
above the battle. The artist dwells upon the 

(Continued on page 15) 





KAY SAGE: “MY ROOM HAS TWO DOORS” 
EXHIBITED AT THE PIERRE MATISSE GALLERY LENT ANONYMOUSLY TO EXHIBITION OF PERSIAN ART 


IRANIAN ARMORIAL CRAFTSMANSHIP: 
\ DECORATED XVI CENTURY BRASSARD 











































the arts of the Qajar period, from the eighteenth 
through the nineteenth century, and a system- 
atic series showing the development of architec- 
tural faience which is such an important and 
distinctive feature of Persian buildings. 

The collection of arms and armor, while not 
large, is well distributed in types and dates, in- 
cluding helmets, body armor, both chain and 
plate, a variety of brassards and a considerable 
number of knives and daggers of various types, 
the material ranging from the fifteenth through 
the eighteenth century. The Persian knives and 
daggers were particularly fine, both in quality of 
the blades, frequently “watered” (the southern 
province of Fars was noted for its steel), and 
for the enrichment of the blades and the sump- 
tuous mountings—handles of carved steel, or 
gold and silver inlaid, or heavily carved ivory, 
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CHICAGO: XVIII CENTURY 
ENGLISH SILVER 


| PHI Art Institute a highly ce rative 
i rrent exhibditiol ol I-nglish liomestk 


tains loans trom Chicago private 





Exhibited in ten especially prepared cases, the 
group includes many items of note. Earliest in 
Apostle’ spoons, given to the 
Institute by Mrs. Kersey Coates Reed, wh 
date from 1530 to 104 \ rare early eighteenth 
century piece, lent by Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Dole 
is the large monteith bowl, made in Dublin in 
1703-4 by Thomas Boulton on the order of Sir 
Richard Cox, Lord Chancellor of Ireland, from 
the Great Seal and the Seal of Common Pleas 

An important feature is work by three English 
women silversmiths which are illustrative of fine 
composition as well as of difficult feats of crafts- 
manship. A large tray was made by Sarah Parr; 


a fine coffee pot, by Sarah Holiday in 1732, and 


LENT BY MR. & MRS. A. R. DOLE AND MRS. R. 


T. 
MONTEITH BY THOMAS BOULTON, DUBLIN 


THROUGHOUT 
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bition this is, since, after a career of fifty vears 
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possible larger 
ind more comprehensive exhibitions. Among 
the painters represented at the Fair are Dean 


Cornwall, newly appointed member of the New 


pas 





CRANE, JR., 


York City” Art 


and Sidney 


Elmer 
Pietro Montana 
Ulysses A 


among the sculptors 


Commission, George 


Browne, Howard B. Spencer 


Dickinson Ricci and 


Ulric H 


Ellerhusen are 


and there are watercolors by Alphaeus P. Cole 


Kenneth How, Roy Manson, and Julius Delbos 


ane 


TO THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


1703 (TOP); WINE JUG BY SAME MAKER, 


1740 (BELOW, RIGHT); WINE JUG BY HILL AND HATFIELD, LONDON, 1729 (BELOW, LEFT) 


Hester Bateman was the author of two items in 
the exhibition, a toast rack and a tea caddie. 
There are a covered cup made by Charles 
Aldredge and Henry Green in 1783, two items 
made for Catherine the Great of Russia by 
Heming & Chawner in London in 1776, and a 
traveling tea kit made in 1811 in Edinburgh. 
Other items include a tureen and stand made 
by John Schofield in London in 1788 and a box 
with the English Royal Arms which served as 
a case to protection to the Royal Seal. The 
latter piece, made at the end of the eighteenth 
century, was lent by Mrs. Richard T. Crane, Jr., 
the owner of the largest number of exhibits. 


NEW YORK:SOME AMERICAN 
SHOWS AT THE FAIR 
inclusiveness of the 


MPHASIZING the 
title “American Art Today,’ the exhibit 


of that name at the New York World’s Fair, 
sponsored by the WPA Art Project, will in- 


The National Academy, the American Water 
Color Society, the American Artists Congress, 
An American Group, the National Sculpture So- 
ciety, the Sculptors Guild, the National Society 
of Mural Painters, the Mural Artists Guild of 
United Scenic Artists, the National Association 
of Women Painters and Sculptors, the New York 
Society of Women Artists, the United American 
Artists, the Harlem Artists Guild, and the Amer- 
ican Society of Miniature Painters are other 
groups which will be given showings at the 
American Art Today building 


PORTLAND: AN ALL-OREGON 
EXHIBITION 


URELY experimental is the first All-Oregon 
Exhibition of painting and sculpture cur- 
rent during June at the Portland Art Museum. 
A departure from previous regional showings, 
each artist who submitted entries is represented 
by at least one work, and where the qualitv 
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merited it in the judgment of Robert Tyler 


Davis, Director of the Museum, by more. In 
addition, guarantees of purchase by sixteen pa- 
trons who pledged themselves in advance have 
been offered in lieu of prizes. This, it was hoped, 


] 


would stimulate the buying of contemporary 


art of the region on the part of the general 
public, and prices have been kept purposely 
low 

In the works on exhibit much use is made of 
the varied aspects of Oregon landscape ranging 
from the deserts in the eastern part of the state 
to the rocky vistas of the western section, remi- 
niscent of those represented in Chinese painting 
While there is much reflection of established 


schools ol 


painting and sculpture, some fresh 


and sensitive interpretations reveal a number of 


} 1 
hi 


gratifving original artists working in the region 


BOSTON: A PORTRAIT 
RUBENS ACQUIRED 
accession of the Museum of Fine 


NEW 
Arts is the Rubens Portrait of 


fhmad, son of Mulay Hasan, Berber king of 
Charles V, a little 
known work by the master which is now for 
the first time brought to a public gallery. Listed 
in the catalogue of Rubens by Max Rooses, the 


BY 


Vulay 


Tunis and dependent of 


work now in Boston was identified by him as 
one which was successively in the collection of 
Lord Wellesley, of the Marquis of Blaisel and 
then lost sight of in 188. It came to Boston 
from the collection of John Wanamaker at Lin- 
denhurst 

The painting, prophetic in style of such nine- 
teenth century Romantics as Delacroix who de- 
lighted in the color of the near-Orient, shows 
the figure of the African in three-quarter length 
towering before a landscape in which the light 
blue sky, the rosy gray of the North African 
ruins, and the dull green of the fields pre- 
dominate. The olive tunic with touches of ver- 
milion, vellow and crimson combines with the 
stark white of the turban to set off the metallic 
bronze of the skin which is suddenly pierced by 
flashing white highlights in the eyes. 

In an article in the current Art Quarterly, 
Dr. Julius Held suggests that the portrait was 
apparently a copy made from a lost original by 
Jan Vermeyen who went to Tunis with Charles 
V in 1535. The fact that Vermeyen was actually 
in Africa, and that the Rubens painting is iden- 
tical in composition with an etching of Mulay 
\hmad made by him, leads Dr. Held to suppose 
that both the Rubens painting and the Ver- 
meyen etching were made after a now lost paint- 
ing by the latter. Formerly the Rubens was 
thought to be a copy of a picture by either 
A. Moro or Pieter Coecke van Aelst. But since 
neither of them had been to Tunis, it is alto- 
gether probable that Rubens sought a more 
authentic source, namely Vermeyen. 


NEW YORK: NEW TRUSTEES 
FOR MODERN MUSEUM 


TEPHEN C. CLARK, Chairman of the 

Board of Trustees of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, has announced the election to the Board 
of Mrs. Simon Guggenheim, Mrs. David M. 
Levy, Mr. Archibald MacLeish and Dr. Carle- 
ton Sprague Smith. 

Mrs. Guggenheim, a co-founder of the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, has 
been a member of the Museum since its found- 
ing, and has presented it with such important 
works of art as the Picasso The Mirror, the 
Despiau Assia, and the Rousseau The Sleeping 
Gypsy. Mrs. Levy, a trustee of the New School 
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for Social Research, has frequently lent to Museum exhibitions outstand- 
ing paintings from the fine collection of moderns which she and Dr. Levy 
own. Mr. MaclLeish, the present Librarian of Congress, is a noted Ameri- 
can author and the winner of the Pulitzer prize for poetry in 1932. Dr 
Smith, Chief of the Music Division of the New York Public Library since 
1931, 1s a flutist and musicologist and has lectured at universities and con- 
servatories throughout the country 
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contrast between brilliant light and dark shadows as they are contrasted 
upon some architectural form. In their agreeable mysticism the sense of 
wind is less as the turbulence of a natural force, and more the benevolent 
manifestation of eternal good 

Miss Sage, whose titles evolve along with the subjects from her un- 
conscious while she is painting, sometimes leaves the spectator wondering 


what her titles mean. But My room has two doors, embodying an egg- 
shaped form which reappears in about half of the works shown, is a per- 
Suasive projection of a mental image familiar to everyone ae 4 


A REFRESHING RESPITE IN SUMMER GROUP 
PAINTING EXHIBIT 


SUMMER group show at the Kraushaar Galleries provides the fol- 
A lowing menu (the arrangement of dishes is ours): for hors d’oeuvres, 
Gifford Beal’s refreshing Bass Rocks, slicked down with a tasty mayonnaise 
of violet sky; for soup, Henry Schnakenberg’s cooling tomato bouillon, 
Button Falls, spicy and out of a can, though deftly concealing that; for 
entrée, Louis Bouché’s Shooting Gallery, with a piquant striping of decora- 
tive-awning sauce; for meat, Russell Cowles’ Help Wanted or Esther Wil- 
liams’ Warrior and the Two Blacks (a well-turned circus-horse concoction) ; 
for salad, John Koch’s Chrysanthemums with Renoir dressing; and for 
dessert, Harriette G. Miller’s A New England Table, on whose flat base 
rests a delicate meringue of tones of white—two small ceramics of dogs 
and a vase of white tulips. In its entirety this makes a soothing.and dis- 


tinguished meal. J. W. L. 


SHOW OF AMERICAN ABSTRACT PAINTERS 
AND ARCHITECTS 


HE decision of American abstract painters to admit architects as mem- 
T bers and exhibitors to their group cannot but have a salutary effect, 
since the work of the abstract painters, as can be seen in their show now 
at the Fine Arts Gallery, so often is based upon architectural principles. 
Gropius, for instance, is represented in this exhibition by a photograph of 
his own house at Lincoln, Mass., the framework of which is in a handsome 
redwood sheathing. In collaboration with Marcel Breuer he also did the 
house for Josephine Haggerty at Cohasset, of which there is a photographic 
replica. Neutra is represented by an actual model for a large garage done 
for a California city. 

Some of them are positively resolute and radiant in design and color, 
while to a second and inferior class belong those that have sacrificed firm- 
ness of line and balance of color to foggy and amorphous effects, ending 
up with the foggy confusion that cluttered objects are apt to create. In the 
positive class, which forms as it were, a sort of joy-through-strength move- 
ment, are the works of Harry Holtzman, whose compositions remind one 
of a set of dominoes designed, we'll say, by Mondriaan; of Balcomb and 
Gertrude Greene, the former with sharp reds, blues, and greys as counter- 
foils, the latter with two Arp-ish cut-outs, one in a key of grey, black, 
white, and gunmetal, the other in a patriotic key of red, white, and blue, 
with a tiny mourning band of black; and of Josef Albers, who can be 
depended upon to furnish not only harmonious color schemes but original 
and elegant patterns. A. E. Gallatin, for his cooling dark colors such as 
chocolate, navy, caramel, and black; Ilya Bolotowsky, for his cooling 
pastel colors and his rhomboidal forms; Alice Mason; and Paul Kelpe, for 
his vivacious sharpness of color and gaiety of design belong to this more 
inspiring group. To the group that is inclined to clutter and somehow 
grows vague one would add the paintings by Werner Drewes, Byron 
Browne, and Albert Swinden. Ibram Lassaw has devised some Arp-like 
wooden sculptures, which, set in deep grooves, can be illuminated. 

All in all, this is an interesting show, with less sensational or crazy work 
than one would think, thereby showing the importance of a definite point 
of view in art as in life, for nothing else can give such firmness and sense 


of grasp. J. W.L. 


ROUNDABOUT THE GALLERIES: FOUR NEW 
EXHIBITIONS 
A _RTISTS of Washington, D. C., many of whom have trained at the 


, Phillips Gallery Art School or else exhibited at the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery itself, are presented in a group show of nineteen of them by the 
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“CHRISTIE’S” 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


For over one hundred and fifty years CHRISTIE'S has been world 
renowned. They have had the privilege of selling, in their Great 
Rooms, most of the Famous Collections of Works of Art which have 
been dispersed at auction in England over that period, and their 
unrivalled experience is at the disposal of all who may wish to con- 
sult them regarding the sale of 


ANCIENT & MODERN PICTURES, DRAW- | 
INGS & ENGRAVINGS, ENGLISH, CONTINEN- 
TAL & ORIENTAL PORCELAIN & POTTERY, | 
TAPESTRY, DECORATIVE FURNITURE, 
CARPETS, BRONZES, MINIATURES, SNUFF 
BOXES & OBJECTS OF VERTU, SILVER & 
JEWELS 








The Commission, in the event of a sale being effected, is 
SEVEN AND A HALF PER CENT ONLY 


and this includes ALL advertising and catalogue expenses. 





For BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS, COINS 
MEDALS, GREEK, ROMAN 
AND OTHER ANTIQUES AND RELICS 

the commission is Twelve and a half per cent. 





The particularly moderate commission charged for Sales might well 
be borne in mind by those who have not already consulted 


CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
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Bignou Gallery. Subjects and styles are manifold. Nan Watson in Plums 
exhibits a composition of red plums in various stages of ripeness against 


a violet-striped sky-blue foulard. This oil is fully drawn and painted, as 
her thin 


gs usually are. Among the landscapes we would single out John 
Gernand’s Village and Rain, molded in reds and olive browns, and owing 
not a little to Feininger; Robert Gates’ Grey Hills; and C. Law Watkins 
Vountain Landscape. Julia Eckel’s Head of A Girl, the only portrait, is 
in a class by itself, with all the enamel-like surprises of a polychromed 


sculpture, fresh in color, enigmatic in spirit 


ha pleasant gallery of the Decorators Club is presenting the paintings 
of Leah Hook, whose taste runs to rather elaborate flower arrange- 
ments and portraits. When she combines the surfaces of shining brass or 
copper with her bouquets as still-life she achieves her best effects. Smooth 
or hammered, or worked with patterns, these studies of metals are delight- 
fully observed. The portraits are less successful, being rather monotonous 
in their approach, and lacking in spontaneity. Silver and Fruit and The 
Brass Pitcher are the most interesting in the group 


{ versatile and industrious Paul Swann is showing both his sculp 
tures and his paintings at the Montross Gallery where they fill the 
three rooms. Perhaps the background of dancing makes him particularly 
aware of movement in the forms of nature. At any rate he communicates 
in these works his own pleasure in the service of other Muses than Terpsi- 
chore. His portraits are self-confident characterizations, the one of Prosper 
Burranelli being the most convincing 


[. THE Morton Galleries are paintings by Alma White, the only 
A woman bishop, and founder of a religious organization known as the 
Pillar of Fire. Not beginning to paint until she was seventy years old, the 
artist has been indefatigable in turning out over three hundred paintings 
They have a quaintness which often is found in naive art, a quality which 
sometimes triumphs over technical skill, when the spirit which inspires it 
has enough depth and power. 


The Morgan Library’s Festival for the Fair 
(Continued from page 9) 


beside being well deserving of extended study by scholars in the field. 

The other newcomer to the august drawing cabinet of the Library is 
the superb Diirer Profile Head of a Man (reproduced on the cover of this 
issue in actual size), in pen and ink with sepia wash. The verso shows the 
same head geometrically constructed, in accordance with the half-scientific, 
half-metaphysical experiments in the drawing of human proportions which 
Diirer made about 1512-13. The profile is more naturalistic, though even 
here there is a strong suspicion of mystic, or at least poetic, idealism. Its 
impulse was undoubtedly due to the realistic Florentine quattrocento pro- 
file heads Diirer must have seen on his two journeys to Italy, though he 
has improved on that formula by facing the head toward the right instead 
of the conventional left, meanwhile conducting an interesting innovation 
by allowing a suggestion of light to come from the habitual left and thus 
fall on the back of the subject’s head, and throwing neck, jaw and inner 
cheek into shadow. One could scarcely find a single sheet better eloquent 
of the design and moving spirit of the great Nuremberger. 

An unfamiliar Rubens black chalk and india ink Angel Blowing a Trumpet 
within an architectural left spandrel, probably intended to go over one of 
the Baroque lunettes of the Jesuit Church at Antwerp, is another novelty. 
In it delicate outline and sensitive, trembling mass replace what one might 
have expected from Peter Paul, that is, brusque vigor and powerful con- 
tours—could the author be his then collaborator Van Dyck? It is near 
sacrilege to leave the drawings thus, with such jewels among them as the 
swingingly graceful Andrea del Sarto Young Man Carrying a Sack and a 
Basket; the irresistible Watteau Seated Woman; the prophetic Poussin 
Madonna on the Steps; but they are all celebrated jewels that want look- 
ing, not writing. 

The two Bohemian panels represent the Adoration of the Magi and the 
Death of the Virgin, attributable to a master of the so-called International 
School of about 1340. Their crowded stages, their profound piety, the sub- 
dued chromatics all held within thin yet sure linearity, immediately bespeak 
an originally Sienese basis, yet there is something of the illuminator’s deft 
miniaturism and of the formal delicacy reminiscent of ivory carving to 
make one think that influence was transmitted through the Sienese masters 
who went to Avignon, and thence perhaps even through the early easel 
painters of Paris to the court illuminators at Prague. 

What, now, is to be said again of the illuminations? The celebrated early 
volumes, like the Golden Latin Gospels with their famous gold and purple 
pages, belong to the greatest artistic legacy of this country, and they de- 
serve especially respectful contemplation at a moment when the great 
libraries of Europe are going up in flames lighted by neo-barbarians. Two 
great secular mediaeval Mss. are the spirited Bestiary written and illumi- 
nated in England, at Lincoln about 1170, and the exquisite French four- 
teenth century two volumes of Lancelot du Lac with the most beautiful 
miniatures extant of the Arthurian Legends. 

Even the later period, despite forebodings of decadence, offers some un- 
usual moments. The handsome Adoration of the Child page from the 
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Italian Lectionary, dated 1436 in Padua, suggests a close relationship to 
the faery splendor of Veronese quattrocento painting by Pisanello and 
Stefano da Zevio. The double page miniature from the sixteenth century 
French Hours of the Virgin (of which | reproduce the right half) is a late 
masterpiece in ivory and grisaille, and its compositional connection with 
Flemish fifteenth century painting, notably with the Edinburgh panels by 
Hugo van der Goes, merits further study. And there is a gem of still later 
Spanish illumination in the Emperor Charles V and His Guardian Angel 
from a Spanish prayerbook of about 1550—the last flowering of the me- 
diaeval spirit in Renaissance Europe, curiously showing the Renaissance 
Emperor and patron of Titian returned to Gothic surroundings in his re- 
treat at the Monastery in Estremadura after his abdication. But these are 
only a few brief instances of interest; they can merely hint at the full 
pleasures that await the summer visitor to the Library. 


The Porcelain of Georgian England 
(Continued from page 11) 


of five vases in scale blue and with exotic birds makes an imposing array. 
Lovelier still are a dish in green and white with garlands of flowers from 
the Marchioness of Huntly’s collection and a teapot in the Duke of Glouces- 
ter pattern. 

Longton Hall, with its romantic story of William Littler sacrificing his 
heritage for the art he loved, is responsible for the most extraordinary 
English eighteenth century porcelains as well as for some simpler, more 
pleasing pieces. A garniture of three elaborate pieces from the Bemrose 
collection is perhaps the only set of its kind in an American Museum 
Littler’s later work is illustrated by simpler pieces. At Bristol and Plymouth 
hard paste was made but the venture was unsuccessful although the fine 
proportioned vases and mugs from these factories are splendidly decorated. 

To illustrate the close of the century and the Neo-Classic movement in 
England, a number of vases and plaques by Wedgwood, Neale, Enoch 
Wood are included in the present exhibition. They illustrate the new 
fashion for the antique that deluged England after 1770. Wedgwood too 
following the trends of his time, introduced new industrial methods that 
eventually brought to an end the fine ceramic traditions of the eight- 
eenth and earlier centuries. 

The Walters exhibition is notable not alone for the fine Chelsea pieces, 
particularly of the fourth period, but also for its rarely to be matched 


pieces from Bow and Longton Hall and the number of famous patterns 
from Worcester. 


Buffalo’s Purchases of the Season 
(Continued from page 8) 


step further than the older type of museum, which was primarily a show 
case of old art. It enables an art gallery to take an active part in the life 
of our time, and especially in the creative problems of the artist. It means, 
of course, the Gallery’s taking, to some extent, the place of the art patron. 
If the question were put to me, whether | think the museum should be 
the patron of the living artist, | would have to say that | am not at all 
sure that it should. But since the private individual is not fully performing 
that function it is perhaps a good thing for a museum such as ours to fill 
in the gap. Naturally, the private collector will have to rally to the cause, 
if any appreciable impression is to be made on the problem. 

In pursuance of this policy, the Gallery has commissioned two sculptures, 
one from a French artist and one from an American. During my visit to 
Maillol last summer, | asked him to project in stone a life-size statue based 
on the unused original maquette which he made years ago for the Monu- 
ment de Cézanne. The stone he chose is a lovely pink color, and if present 
conditions in France, and Maillol’s great age do not prevent him from 
executing the sculpture, it will follow exactly the original maquette, in which 
the woman is lying a little on one side, creating a lovely line of the back 
and leg. 

In the American field, the Gallery has given Remo Buffano his first com- 
mission—a portrait in bronze of his mother, which he has never had the 
opportunity to attempt full size. 

As | have said, all that can be expected of the museum is to stimulate 
the private individual to do his part in providing encouragement for the 
artist. | believe that an artist must communicate with other people. Where 
there is no sympathy the artist loses interest; the talent fails and he ceases 
to function as a seer and a prophet. The secret of success of nineteenth 
century French artists may be found in the fact that a few sensitive people 
encouraged them and followed it up by watching the process. It does not 
matter if only two people or even one is interested. It provides the stimulus 
without which only the rare creative artist can function. 


New Riches Added to Iranian Exhibit 


(Continued from page 13) 


be nostalgic and savor a bit of the bazaar, but is decidedly pleasant. 
This is especially true of the lacquer-painted boxes and book covers, 
of which there is a well-varied array. Moreover, the qualifications which 
must be held ready for the rest of the objects certainly do not apply 
to the bird and flower paintings. A considerable series is grouped in a 
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delightful small gallery papered with modern wall paper designed after a 
Persian miniature. Roses, tulips, flowering trees, with birds and insects as 
accessories are rendered either in full color, or in brush drawing, some of 
the latter executed in several different tones of ink, and all are done not 
only with high technical competence but with fine sensibility as well as the 
unfailing Persian decorative sense 

Most valuable of all to the student of art history or architecture and 
likewise suggestive for designers, is the gallery where is shown for the first 
time a systematic collection of all types of architectural faience. This 
begins with a thirteenth century tile which anticipates faience mosaic, the 
octagon being composed of a number of shaped units centered on a star 
but instead of being cut to pattern and depending solely on color as in the 
fully developed mosaic, these are geometrical segments and they are dec- 
orated in three different techniques. The fourteenth century tiles include 
quite a range of types not generally known, and the development culmi- 
nates in a handsome range of haft-rangi (polychrome painted) tiles. Quite 
a number of the specimens are dated or datable, beginning with lustre- 
painted star tiles of the thirteenth century, and running through to the 
haft-rangi pieces which came from the stables at Isfahan of Shah Abbas | 


A Great Poussin Goes to Boston 


(Continued from page 1o) 


the arrow of Mars and the robe of the reclining nymph are admirably 
balanced by the yellow of the canopy, the reddish pink of Venus’ robe, 
and the wonderful dull rose of the cloth in the foreground. The young 
mischievous cupids are painted with almost a lusciousness and with a full 
Impasto 

The style of the painting places it around 1630, and it may well be one 
of a number which Poussin executed for his patron Cassiano del Pozzo. In 
1758 the picture figured in the sale of the collection of Henry Furnese 
Since that time it has been in the possession of the Harcourt family at 
their country seat near Oxford, Nuneham Park, and was acquired by the 
Museum directly from that source. The painting was little known until 
recent times and was unnoticed by Poussin’s cataloguer early in the nine- 
teenth century, John Smith. It was seen in the great exhibition of seven- 
teenth century art at Burlington House, London, in 1938, where it was a 
distinguished example among the superb group of works by Poussin and 
Claude 

The American art public has recently witnessed in New York the first 
exhibition devoted solely to the works of Poussin. Included in that exhi- 
bition were the majority of works by the master owned in this country, 
except for the famous picture of Galatea at Philadelphia, a painting at 
Chicago, and five in the Metropolitan Museum. The Mars and Venus at 
Boston adds infinite distinction to this group and moreover ranks promi- 
nently among the masterpieces of the great French Classical painter 


COMING AUCTIONS 





Kost et al., Furnishings ef Chinese Objects 


TEMS of widely different character appear in a catalogue of furniture 
| Pebese sl and decorations, and a large section of Chinese art, to be dis- 
persed at public sale at the Kende Galleries on the afternoons of June 
13 and 14, following exhibition from June 8 to June 12, daily, except Sunday 
Represented is the property of various collectors, including Miss Minna 
Kost of Brookhaven, L. |., and a well-known New York collector. 

Miniatures and boxes include a miniature self-portrait on ivory of Marie 
Campbell Clark, English, dated 1897, and another, also on ivory, of Lady 
Cornwallis, by George Engleheart, English, 1752-1829. A Portrait of a 
Duchess, oval miniature on ivory, by Friedrich Heinrich Fiiger (German: 
751-1818) is a finely painted example by this noted miniaturist. 

Flagons, tankards, decanters, flasks, and beakers comprise a group of 
Seventeenth Century Tyrolean glass, with four amber glass brandy flasks 
and four blown blue flasks. American and Continental furniture and dec- 
orations include a Chinese gold and black lacquer chessboard with set of 
carved scarlet and white ivory men, and an eighteenth century carved 
and polychromed wood Madonna and Child, with black faces, intended 
for missionary work in Africa. There are also Italian Empire pieces, in- 
cluding a pair of mahogany plant stands and an early nineteenth century 
Italian mahogany-framed fire screen with floral embroidered panel. 

Fine Ch’ien-lung carved white jades include a tripod incense burner and 
vase, a beautiful Tibetan flower design coupe, and two Tibetan plates, 
delicately thin, carved in flower design. Ch’ien-lung spinach-green jade 
includes an important tripod incense burner with original cover. Chinese 
pottery and porcelain, from the Sung (960-1278) to the K’ang-hsi (1662- 
1723) dynasty, include a pair of important Imperial Ch’ien-lung famille 
rose temple jars, with original covers. 

Early Chinese bronzes, inlaid with gold, or gold and silver, come from 
a private collection which has been exhibited at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art and are mainly Sung examples, including a large gold-inlaid jar, 
and a silver and gold inlaid vessel, in animal shape. A Han (206 B.C- 
223 A.D.) sacrificial vessel, of animal form, is gold and turquoise inlaid. 
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EXHIBITIONS IN NEW 


GALLERY ENHIBITION 
Atm, $2 8:8 United American Artists 
\.W.A., 353 W. 57 ee 
American Fine Arts, 215 W. 57 
\merican Place 


YORK 


DURATION 

June 15 
to Sept. 30 
to June 16 
to June 15 





Painting 

Members Group Shou 
{merican Abstract Paintings, 
3090 Madison Group S$ Painting 


Williams 


Arden, 460 Park W heeley Sculpture, to June 22 
\rgent, 42 W. 57 Group Show: Paintings, to June 28 
Associated American, 711 Fifth Group Show: Paintings, to July 15 
Babcock, 37 E. 37 {merican Paintings, to Sept. 1 
Barbizon-Plaza, 1o1 W. 58../. Inglis: Paintings; Rogers: Drawings, to June 15 
Barnard Abbaye, 700 Fort Washington Ave Mediaeval Art, to July 15 
Bignou, 32 k. 57 Washington Artist: Paintings, to June 15 
Bland, 45 E. 57 Early American Paintings; Prints, to July 1 
Bonestell, 1060 E. 57 Mexican Lithographs, to June 30 
Boyer, 690 E. 57 -Group Show: Paintings, to June 15 
Brooklyn Museum French Color Prints 


to Sept 5 


Buchholz, 32 E. 57.Contempor to June 30 


ary European Paintings, Sculpture 
Modern French Paintings 

Wall Sculpture, 

Group Shou 

Leah Hook: Paintings, to June 15 

French XIX & XX Century Paintings, to June 30 
Group Show: Watercolors, to June 2 
Group Show: Paintings, to June 30 
Benefit Show: French Paintings, to June 22 


Carstairs, 11 E. 57 
Clay Club, 4 W. 8 
Contemporary Arts 


to June 15 
to June 15 
38 W. 57 Paintings, to June 15 
Decorators 745 hifth 
Durand-Ruel, 12 E. 57 





Ferargil, 61 E. 57 
j00 Park 

French Art, 51 E. 57 
Grand Central 
Grand Central 


15 Vanderbilt 
Hotel Gotham 
Hammer, 682 Fifth 

Harlow, 620 Fifth Old and 
Holland House, 10 Rockefeller Plaza 
International Studio, 15 E. 57 
Iranian Institute, 1 E. 51 


70 Paintings from San Francisco, 
American Portraits, 


to June 2 

to June 28 

Russian Paintings, to Oct. 1 

Modern Masters: Prints, 

Van Gogh: Paintings, 

Wall Decorations, 

6000 Years of Persian Art 
arles Woodbury: Memorial Sho 

Selected {merican Paintings 

Red Cross Loan Exhibition: Masterpieces, June 

liranoff: Paintings, to June 14 

Group Show: Paintings, to June 15 

Thomas Moran 


to June 30 
to June 28 
to June 14 
to June 15 
Keppel, 71 E. 57 Ci 
Kleemann, 38 E. 57 
Knoedler, 14 E. 57 
Kohn, 608 Fifth 
Kraushaar, 730 Fifth 





to June 30 
to June 30 


10-29 | 


Levy, John, 11 E. 57 
Lilienfeld, 21 E. 57..American & European Masters 
Macbeth, 11 E. 57.... Group Shou 
Matisse, 51 E. 57 Kay Sage 
Mayer, 41 E. 57 

Metropolitan Museum 


Paintings, to June 30 


Paintings, to Sept. 28 
Paintings, to 
Paintings, to June 15 
Selected Prints, to July 1 

Vasterpieces of Enameling, to Sept. 1 
Contemporary American Industrial Art, to Sept. | 
Midtown, 605 Madison.. Retrospective Group Show: Paintings, to June 30 


Sept. 1 


Milch, to8 W. 57 Group Show: Paintings, to July 1 
Montross, 785 Fifth ..Paul Swan: Paintings, Sculpture, to June 22 
Morgan Library, 29 E. 36 Illuminated Manuscripts, to Oct. 1 
Morton, 130 W. 57 .Wolf; McGurr: Paintings, June 10-24 


Museum of Costume Art, 630 Fifth 
Museum of the City of N. Y. 
Museum of Modern Art 
Newhouse, 15 E. 57 

New School, 66 W. 12 
Nierendorf, 18 E. 57 

N. Y. Public Library, Fifth at W. 42 
Non-Objective Painting, 24 E. 54 
Orrefors, 5 E. 57 
O'Toole, 33 E. 51 

E. 57 


Cotton in Costume, 
“Child Life in Old New York,” to July 1 
20 Centuries of Mexican Art, to Sept. 20 
Ella Voss: Sculpture, to June 15 
illand: Photographs, to June 15 
.XX Century Art, to July 1 
Group Show: Prints, to Dec. 1 
Group Show: Paintings, to June 14 
Swedish Glass, Sculpture, Jewelry, to June 15 
Van Vleck: Paintings, Sculpture, to June 20 
Modern French Paintings, to June 30 
Vodern French Paintings, to Aug. 30 

Group Show: Paintings, to Sept. 1 

Mother and Child Sculpture, to June 30 
-Primitive Art, to June 30 

{merican Abstract Paintings, to June 18 
Italian & Dutch Masters, to June 15 
English XVIII Century Portraits, to July 1 

Schoenemann, 605 Madison Dutch XVII Century Paintings, to June 15 
Studio Guild, 730 Fifth Furst: Pamtings, Sculpture, to June 15 
United American Artists, 50 Rockefeller Plaza Annual Show, to June 15 
Vendome, 50 W. 56 .Deckelmann; Liebmann: Paintings, to June 16 
H. D. Walker, 38 FE. 57 United Paintings, to June 15 
Walker, 108 E. 57 Paintings, to July 1 
Weyhe, 794 Lexington Group Show: Prints, Drawings, to June 30 
Wildenstein, 19 E. 64.. .French Contemporary Paintings, to June 30 
Howard Young, 1 E. 57 English Portraits, to July 1 


to June 15 


Passedoit, 121 
Perls, 32 E. 58 
Rehn, 683 Fifth 

Robinson, 126 E. 57 

Sachs, 817 Madison 

St. Etienne, 40 W. 57 
Schaeffer, 63 E. 57 
Schneider-Gabriel, 71 E. 57 


American Artists: 
Group Show. 


EXHIBITIONS AT THE WORLD'S FAIR: TO OCTOBER 31 
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Gallery of Science and Art 


W P | Projects 
American Interiors 

Contemporary Art 

Interiors; Old and Contemporary Art 
53 Contemporar) LU. S. Paintings 
Italian Pavilion Contemporary Art 
Masterpieces of Art Buil ling joo Years of European Art 
Palestine Pavilion ....Contemporary Art 
Polish Pavilion irt of the Past and Present 
Romanian Pavilion Sculpture, Murals | 


French 


NEWHOUSE 
GALLERIES 


INC 


Sculpture by 


ELLA VOSS 


To June 15 


15 EAST 57th STREET 
New York 





PAUL 


REINHARDT 


SA LEER ESe 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 








AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS 


WALKER GALLERIES 
108 East Fifty-Seventh Street 





JAMES ST. L. O'TOOLE 


INC 
PAINTINGS BY 


VAN VLECK 


June 6-20 
33 EAST 5ist STREET, NEW YORK 


LILIENFELD 


AtlCtig& 
Old & Modern Masters 


21 EAST 57th ST., New York 














JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 


Paintings 
New York 


FRENCH & CO. 


INC. 


Works of Art 


210 EAST 57tH STREET 
New York 


ll East 57 Street ° 


ORIGINAL DRAWINGS 
AND CELLULOIDS 


FROM WALT DISNEY’S PINOCCHIO 


THE WHYTE GALLERY 
1707 H Street, Washington, D. C. 











PAINTINGS BY 


AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


MILC TO LY | 







GALLERIES 
108 West 57 St., N.Y, 
















Classical Landscape SEBASTIEN BOURDON 291, x 16 inches 


TOMAS HARRIS, LTD. 


THE SPANISH ART GALLERY 
6 CHESTERFIELD GARDENS 
LONDON, W. 1. 


